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of the Council, are in better position to understand just 
what the Council meant to assert! I am not saying that 


such reinterpretation is altogether impossible, but is cer- 


tainly is highly improbable. Let’s not forget that the Re- 
formers were excellent Latinists and that they could ap- 
preciate the shade of meaning given to the terms used by 
the Council better than many a one today. 


Again, it should be kept in mind that though the Second 
Vatican Council is making some gratifying changes, it cer- 
tainly does not alter the basic position and dogma of the 


Church. For instance, the Second Vatican Council does 


not repudiate the pronouncement of the First Vatican 
Council (1870) and its dogma of papal infallibility. Neither 
does it repudiate the terrible imprecations which the Coun- 
cil of Trent pronounced upon Protestant “heretics.” Of 
course, we acknowledge that the Protestant believers are 
not called “heretics” by the Roman Catholics today, but 
“separated brothers” (note well, not separated churches). 
That indicates a change in attitude. Yet I am writing these 
things the day after Pope Paul VI visited the United Na- 
tions and New York, and that impressed me. I did not 
stumble so much over all the outward pomp and genuflec- 
tions displayed and seen. That was expected, and we were 
ready for it. Moreover, that can be observed in practically 
any Catholic Cathedral. But, presumably with millions of 
Americans, I heard the Pope say in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
by means of T.V., that he is the vicar of Christ upon earth. 
Indeed, the fact that the Roman pontiffs make this claim 
is generally known and wasn’t new to me, but to hear this 
mortal man say it and to say it unabashedly, stunned me 
for a moment. He did dare to say it! In the same connec- 
tion the Pope spoke of the apostles Peter and Paul, whose 
successor he claims to be. I could not suppress the thought 
that these apostles did realize that they were witnesses and 
ambassadors of Christ, but none ever claimed to be Christ’s 
vicar upon earth. After all, a vicar stands in the place of 
Christ, functions for Him and has, as it were, power of 
attorney from Him. Of course Christ never assigned such 
power to any man. We resent the idea and deny the right 
to any man, no matter who he is, to seek to stand between 
the believer and Christ. Besides, that assertion of the 
Pope certainly indicates that basically the Roman Church 
is the same. It has not changed. The doctrine of the 


' Pope’s vicarage is one of the main pillars upon which 


Roman Catholicism rests, and it is significant to note that 
that pillar, according to the conception of the Church, re- 
mains intact. 


May I suggest in closing that the change occurring in 
Roman Catholicism these days does not involve any basic 
doctrine of the Church, but only a willingness on the part 
of the Church to discuss matters, not with separated 
churches, but with separated brothers. The Church will 
engage in so-called dialogue, but with “missionary” or 
“proselytizing” purposes in mind. As Protestants we are 
willing to do that too, and with the same purposes in mind. 
We should seek to bring the Roman Catholic Church not 
to subjective and deceptive reinterpretations, but to a 
thorough-going reformation. 
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KOREAN 
PRESBYTERIANISM 
AND 
THE WEST 


by HARVIE M. CONN 


hat contributions has the west made to Korean the- 
ology in the past? What is it doing now? What 
may be the relation between Korea and the west in the fu- 
ture? Is there some possibility of a productive Korean the- 
ology that may contribute to western patterns of thought? 
These are the questions we should like to pose in this 
final article of our series. We are not primarily interested 
now in the question of whether or not missionaries are 
still needed in Korea today. Nor are we asking what role 
the missionary must play in the future of the Korean church. 
Our subject is theology, not missionaries. We are interested 
more in theological thought patterns and their inter-rela- 
tions. Practical matters of mission methodology, pioneer 
evangelism as over against institutionalism, missionaries 
and the national workers, are not primarily within the pur- 
pose of this last article. Our question is of another dimen- 
sion — What has been the effect of western theology on 
the Korean Presbyterian Church? And what may possibly 
be its effect in the future? And finally, cannot Korean 
theology also give direction to western thinking? 


The Past Relationship 

The relationship between western and Korean streams 
of theology in the past might best be described in terms 
of monologue, rather than dialogue. And the formulator of 
the monologue has been the west. Perhaps the terms “for- 
mulator” and “leader” might fit the situation most aptly. 

It is perfectly natural to describe the relationship in 
such terms. Christianity came to Korea from the west. 
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And, although some of its earliest manifestations in the 
Chundokyo sect and the beginnings of Roman Catholicism 
bear strongly syncretistic, eastern characteristics,! Protes- 
tantism, and more specifically Presbyterianism, has been 
strongly oriented to western theology. 


Formal Presbyterian mission work may be said to have 
begun in Korea in the fall of 1884, with the arrival of the 
first resident missionary, Dr. Horace N. Allen, or in April, 
1885, when Rev. Horace Underwood stepped ashore at 
Inchon on Easter morning. In either case, by 1888, Korean 
students had been selected for theological training, and the 
development of Korean theology had begun. 


It began under strongly conservative direction. In 
1904, Mrs. Lillian Underwood, the wife of the first Presby- 
terian missionary, was writing on “The Present Status of 
Missions in Korea.” She commented, “One of the men of 
the New Theology asked me anxiously whether we ‘were 
teaching the Koreans a theology that would soon need re- 
vising. Thank God the theology the Koreans are being 


taught is not man made or man revised. Thank God he | 


is vindicating the ‘old time religion, the old time theology, 
the old time Bible, as good enough for Korea, powerful to 
the pulling down of heathen strongholds, powerful to 
change wicked men into good men, heathen communities 
into righteous, pure and good ones. Unto Higher Critics 
—a stumbling block, unto liberal New Theologians — fool- 
ishness, but to those who take him simply as little children 
and his Word —the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation. .. .”? 


As the church progressed, creating its own teaching 
institutions, the western missionary continued to formulate 
and lead. Even in Pyungyang Seminary, the only seminary 
of the young church, western thought patterns played a 
leading part. The presidency was always in the hands of 
a westerner. Dr. Samuel Moffett was elected its first presi- 
dent and served till 1924 when he was replaced by Dr. S. L. 
Roberts, of the Southern Presbyterian Mission. Roberts 
served until the closing of the school under the Japanese 
in 1938. In the earliest years, from 1901, when a full five- 
year course leading to graduation was adopted, until 1922, 
when a three-year curriculum was inaugurated, faculty 
members were, for the most part, missionaries released 
from their regular evangelistic work. More permanent ap- 


pointments were made after 1922. But even as late as, 


1936, C. A. Clark notes five missionary professors on the 
faculty and three American-trained Korean professors.° 


In other ways also, missionaries fed the thinking of the | 


early church. Korean Christian literature was strongly west- 
ern in authorship or translation. Charles Allen Clark (1878- 
1961), of the Northern Presbyterian Mission, for example, 
was responsible for fifty volumes in the Korean language 
during his lifetime. His textbooks on Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology are still being reprinted and used in semi- 
naries today. The Theological Journal of Pyungyang Semi- 
nary, which began to appear in 1918, was almost completely 
the work of missionaries both in its earlier years and even 
until its cessation in 1940. 
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This leading role of the early missionary has been sub- 


ject to criticism. A recent doctoral thesis submitted to 


Yale University turns on the supposed dictatorial methods 
of the missionaries in this formulating period. Speaking 
of the Korean theological students, the author writes, “The 
‘puppet’ candidates were not even allowed to interpret the 
Bible in their own way. This was done for them by the 
‘pope’ in charge, and woe be unto those unfortunate stu- 
dents who defined the “Verbal Inspiration’ or ‘the Virgin 
Birth.” ”4 The most obvious displeasure is reflected in these 
words. And it is primarily displeasure over the role the 
missionary played as a teacher in Korea. 


But something else is reflected here also. It is criticism 
intimately related to doubt of some very basic truths of the 
Christian faith. Korean liberalism is-reflected in these 
words. And, in terms of liberalism also, the jest played 
a formative part in Korea. 


In many ways, the west contributed to the development 
of liberalism in Korea. Koreans were sent to the west for 
theological education, and there they found the raging con- 
flict between fundamentalism and liberalism. They did 
not always choose the Biblical side.’ If they did not go to 
the west, sometimes, through literature, the west came to 
them. In 1935, for example, the Korean General Assembly 
dealt with the matter of the Abingdon Commentary. This 
commentary, a one-volume work produced originally under 
the aegis of the American Methodist Church, reflected a 
wide spectrum of theological views. Naturally, many of 
these views were liberal. The work, meanwhile, had been 
translated into Korean, several Presbyterians participating 
in the project. Anxiety had begun to appear in the church. 
In a situation where commentaries available in the Korean 
language were almost completely unheard of, a commen- 
tary of such marked liberal views was not the best first 
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choice for a newly-developing, conservative church. The ~ 


General Assembly of 1935 went on record as “Not approv- 
ing” the commentary and instructing the churches associ- 
ated with the Presbyterian translators to “investigate the 
facts and to make them known from first to last.” One of 
the translators admitted his lack of wisdom. The other, 
perhaps indicative of a growing spirit in the church, did 
not feel the commentary was contrary to Christian doctrine 


and said that the General Assembly could not suppress — 


doctrinal freedom. Kim Yang Sun calls this moment “the 
beginning of the conflict in the Korean church between 
liberalism and conservatism.”® 


Perhaps though, the greatest source of liberalism from 
a western direction came from missionaries on the field, 
and especially from those associated with the United 
Church of Canada. Before 1925, when the United Church 
was formed, Canadian mission work in Korea was conduct- 
ed by the Presbyterian Church of Canada. In this early 
situation, conservative leadership predominated, and liber- 
als in the mission were content to accept the direction of 
the older men. But in 1925, the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church (or at least part of it) joined with the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Churches to form the United Church 
of Canada, which assumed responsibility for the mission 
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field in Korea. The direction of this mission was placed 
in liberal hands. The mission chairman was William Scott, 
a dedicated missionary and a confirmed liberal. Generally 
speaking, these characteristics even today are descriptive 
of the missionaries of the same body. Like Kim Yang Sun, 
Koreans generally regard the formation of the United 
Church of Canada as the beginnings of liberalism in Korea.’ 


From 1938, this more direct function of the west as 
formulator and leader in theology began to change. Pyung- 
yang Seminary, the fountainhead of this theological influ- 
ence, was closed in that year. By 1940, almost all of the 
missionaries had been forced by World War II to leave 


_ the field. Intellectual traffic between churches during these 


years became increasingly difficult and, as in many other 
countries in the same situation, the national church, though 
tremendously decimated, had to assume a stronger role in 


its own guidance and development. In Korea, the change 


was effected not by one war but by two. The Communist 
conflict from 1950-1953 decimated church leadership once 
more. Again, in the providence of God, the literary and 
theological line between the west and Korea was cut tem- 
porarily. From out of all this came a new direction. 


The Present Situation 

What is the place of the west in Korean theology today? 
In many respects, it seems very much like earlier days. 
From the point of view of literature, the role seems almost 
unchanged. The west speaks-and-Korea-responds. This is 
even more acutely true in terms of liberalism than in con- 
servative thinking. Liberal thinkers are in a great rush to 
catch up to the main stream of world thought. And in that 
rush, the majority of Korean theological books being re- 
leased are western translations and the majority of articles 
by Korean theologians are strongly oriented to western 
problems and modes of thought. In a context where the 
liberal denounces the conservative for his theological cap- 
tivity to western conservative thought, it is almost amusing 
to see the liberal imitate the same pattern he condemns 
so strongly! Only the names are changed, to protect the 
guilty. 


The latest issue of Christian Thought magazine, a 
monthly periodical introduced in our first article, illustrates 


_ the trend admirably. The book review column is concerned 
’ with two volumes that have appeared in the Korean lan- 


guage within the past two months — Brunner’s Justice and 
Freedom, and J. L. Neve’s A History of Christian Thought, 
Vol. I. Of the ten articles in the issue, one is devoted to 
-an analysis of the proposed 1967 Confession of Faith of the 
United Presbyterian Church. Another asks the question, 
“Is Bishop Robinson’s New Reformation Possible?” A third 
article on “Jesus and the Suffering Servant in Deutero- 
Isaiah” uses, in its analysis, the contributions of Cullmann, 
Bultmann, Vincent Taylor, and John Knox among others. 
There is not a single reference in the bibliography to any 
Korean work on this field.* 


In terms of literature, and certain specific fields of 
theological discipline, conservative thinking seems to this 


Writer to be making a far more distinctive Korean contribu- 
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) This is the third and last article in a series writ- 
ten by the Rev. Harvie M. Conn, who is serving as 
one of several Presbyterian missionaries in Korea. 
Earlier he discussed the infiltration of liberalism 
into the Presbyterian church of that land, long re- 
garded as a bastion of historic Christianity, as well 
as the situation in which evangelical Christians 
find themselves there. In this article he writes more 
specifically about the relationship between Korean 
theological thought and that of the West. What 
kind of missionary-helper those churches need in 
the present situation is clearly defined. 


tion to theological writing. Certain areas of literature are 
untouched by either conservative or liberal national writers. 
Old Testament is one such area—apart from articles in 
scattered theological journals. Other areas are being con- 
tributed to by largely liberal thinkers. Church History 
and Apologetics are examples. But in the fields of Syste- 
matic Theology and New Testament, Korean conservatives 
seem to be making a genuine contribution. In Systematic 
Theology the work of Pak Hyung Nong is well known. 
Last year, Dr. Pak issued the first volume of a projected 
series on “Dogmatic Theology.” Based largely on the out- 
line and contents of Berkhof’s Systematic Theology, Pak 
also includes material from Warfield, Berkouwer and Van 
Til. Yet, the western material is not just quoted. It is ap- 
praised. Dr. Pak’s previous interest in Apologetics makes 
his sections on the relations of faith and reason, general 
and special revelation especially interesting reading. He 
is aware of the work of Van Til, Dooyeweerd, and others 
in this area. He presents their ideas fairly and well. But 
his appraisal has a distinctly Korean point of view, and he 
is not afraid to criticize. 


In the field of New Testament, another delightfully 
Korean contribution is coming from Dr. Pak Yune Sun, 
whom we introduced briefly in our last article. Pak’s eight 
volumes, covering the entire New Testament, are not simply 
quotations from Bavinck, Hodge, etc. They are evaluations, 
sometimes disagreements, sometimes contributions. His 
work is dialogue, not parroting, and it is dialogue with a 
Korean flavor. Pak’s sermonic material, his selection of 
passages to receive emphasis in exegesis, is strongly aware 
of Korean problems — mysticism, pietism, theological em- 
phases. One can feel the relevancy of Pak’s commentaries 
for Korea, when he contrasts them with the recent (and 
also conservative) works in the same field by Lee Sang 
Keun. Lee’s works are highly competent, dealing directly 
with the Greek text, even with matters of textual criticism. 
But the feeling one gets when through is that while Pak 
has written for the average Korean pastor, Lee has written 
for the European scholar. 

The work of Pak Hyung Nong and Pak Yune Sun illus- 
trate the new face on Korean theology today in terms of 
the west. To be sure, as we have already said, they point 
out the continued dependence of Korea on the western 
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church in terms of theological stimulation, formulation, 
and leadership. But they also indicate the increasingly 
strong role taken by the Korean theologian in his own 
country, the new emphasis on the Korean as the formulator 
of Korean theology, the Korean as the leader in Korean 
theological development. A new note has been added to 
the old one of the west as formulator, as leader. Now, the 
west’s position, with the rising maturity of Korean leader- 
ship, is also that of mediator and friend. Perhaps, as time 
goes on, that role will grow larger. 


This new change in emphasis from formulator to medi- 
ator, from leader to friend, can be seen especially in the 
place that missionaries today begin to assume in the Ko- 
rean church’s theological development.? We have noted 
earlier the prominent place the westerner occupied at 
Pyungyang Seminary. In contrast today are the theological 
institutions of the Koryu and HapDong groups in Korea. 
At this present time, only one missionary is serving on the 
faculty of the Hap Dong General Assembly Seminary in 
Seoul. Finishing his first term on the field, he is teaching 
at the invitation of the Korean church.!° Similarly, Rev. 
Bruce F. Hunt, of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, is 
serving in Koryu Theological Seminary, Pusan, upon the 
invitation of the Koryu group. Mr. Hunt, who entered the 
field as a missionary in the late 1920's, is at present teaching 
only part-time, and is therefore not a voting member of the 
faculty.1! In 1936 there were five full-time western profes- 
sors at Pyungyang, and three Koreans. In 1965, the above- 
mentioned two institutions represent, together, nine full- 
time Korean faculty members, and only one full-time west- 
ern instructor. The contrast in these proportions is some 
indication of a change in Korea’s kaleidoscope today. 


The activity of the missionary in writing also offers a 
sharp contrast. Charles A. Clark had written over fifty 
books in the Korean language before his death. His son, 
Allen D. Clark, now serving in Korea under the United 
Presbyterian Church, although a prodigious writer and 
translator by contemporary missionary standards, is still 
far behind his father in output. The percentage of mis- 
sionaries on the field engaged in active writing is consider- 
ably smaller than in former days. The contrast indicates the 
new flavor that is entering Korean theology, or at least the 
growing national character of the writing. 


Rev. Theodore Hard, in a study paper on the subject, 
“Are Missionaries Needed in Korea Today?” recently drew 
attention to the particular function of the missionary today 
in Korea. Although thinking more in terms of the work of 
the missionary per se, his words might also be considered 
descriptive of the contemporary missionary’s place in Ko- 
rean theological development. He writes, “. . . When the 
missionary is no longer manager having authority over a 
body of believers he can still be a counsellor or advisor 
(I prefer these terms to that of ‘philosopher’ ) to the young- 


er church where he serves, if so sought after. As to being a | 


specialist, perhaps he is less so later than at first for his 
skill or training may often not exceed many of those with 
whom he works. So he is more a friend, a helper, a neigh- 
borly extra right hand. Though the specialist stance is more 
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difficult or undesirable, yet he may have to specialize more 
now than in previous decades, because of the demand of 
more detailed knowledge than ever. But he is still more a 
consultant-engineer than an engineer, consultant-doctor 
than doctor, trusted brain rather than brain-trust for the 
work. . . . He is also a mediator — one standing between 
two sister churches through whom messages and ministries 
flow, and one standing between church and the unbeliever 
exhorting him in Christ’s name to believe. He was always 
the latter, but now also the former, in this double role of 
mediator. . . .”!? 


The Future Prospects 


It is to be hoped that one day the western church may 
feel the influence and strength of Korean Calvinism. But 
that will depend on many things—the internal develop- 
ment of Korean theology, its availability in English to the 
westerner, the willingness and enthusiasm of Korean and 
western missionary to assist in that communication process. 
At present, the possibility seems remote. Here in Korea 
there seem to be very few at present with an interest in 
Korean theology deep enough to desire to communicate it 
to the west. Recent studies on the Korean church in the 
English language deal largely with historical data to the 
neglect of the theological picture. Apart even from this, 
the studies are generally popular in scope and intended 
for a broad reading public. There is some possibility that 
Korean students abroad may engage in doctoral research 
in Korean theological topics. Some of this has already been 
done.'’ But there is a lack of materials readily available 
in libraries of western conservative institutions.!4 And this, 
plus initial lack of interest on the part of the student him- 


self and similar lack of interest on the part of the faculty — 
assigning the research field, is a tremendous hindrance to 


further advanced research. When this hurdle is finally 
overcome, one wonders if the thesis will ever be printed 
by an established publishing firm. The problems of com- 
munication from east to west, at present, seem almost in- 
superable. 


In the meantime, the western church, as moderator and 
friend, can continue to offer stimulation, encouragement 
and support. 


Above all else, it can pray for Korea. Conservative 
leaders of the Korean church need their Aarons and Hurs 
to hold up the hands of God’s Moseses (Exod. 17:8-13). 


The literary voice of liberalism in Korea today is a power- | 


ful one. Conservative forces lack the financial backing and 


prestige of large western denominations to produce text- — 


books. Virtually the only society in Korea devoted to the 
production of exclusively Reformed literature is the Korean 


_ Society for the Reformed Faith and Action (KSRFA). Thus 
‘far, they have produced only about one book a year.!5 


Conservative forces have other problems — ecclesiastical 


bifurcation, internal dissensions, lack of competent theolo- — 
gians to cover all the fields of theology, low, weak academ- — 


ic standards in their institutions, lack of respect in liberal 


circles. These problems are tremendous. But each a 
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lem is only one more reason for prayer. Each difficulty is 
only one more opportunity to seek the blessing of the Lord. 
We continue “to have not” because we continue “to ask 


not.” One of the greatest contributions the west can make 


to Korea is diligence in prayer. In 1904, these words were 


_ written about Korea: “It is indeed a time for earnest prayer 


that the God of nations will overrule all current events for 
the best good of this beleaguered people and for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom.”!® They are just as true in 
1965. 


And the west can also continue to send more men to 
Korea. One missionary has written recently, “The foreign 
church needs to give personnel more than money. The 


Korean church . . . most often asks for money rather than 


personnel, but the foreign church needs to give personnel 
more than money... . Paul, in speaking of monetary gifts 


- given by churches in Macedonia, said, ‘First they gave their 


own selves to the Lord and to us through the will of God.’ 
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And I think that, for all their asking money, the Korean 8. Although, as a matter of fact, there is little Korean material on 

Church itself appreciates personnel above money if and Isaiah, 1964 did see the publication of a full-fledged commentary 
Hoy th oF iI] liven: If F th on Isaiah by Dr. Pak Yune Sun. 

ety awill Toally : SIvernimsetr. ~. . Or We 9. Our subject here is not the complicated one of the relation of the 


sending church the command is ‘go’; and money is no sub- 
stitute for going. . . .”!7 


In the opinion of this writer, Korea today demands a 
special type of missionary. It demands someone who is 
sometimes willing to listen more than teach. In the conflict 
between liberalism and Christianity, it demands someone 
who knows the difference and is not afraid to make that 
difference clear. In the changing role of western theology 
from leader to mediator, from formulator to friend, it de- 
mands someone who is humble enough to forget his dreams 
of pioneering like Livingstone and to listen like Eutychus 
at the window. Or, if need be, to forget his day-dreaming, 
and pioneer. The time is a flexible one. It calls for a 
flexible policy. And a flexible man to see this through. 
In the change of leadership in the development of Korean 
theology, from western to Korean, the missionary needed is 
one willing to act on another’s initiative, to encourage 
when he may want to lead, to stand by when he may want 
to stand in front. But above all, he is called to stand! 
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A LOOK AT BOOKS 


Theological Dictionary of the 


New Testament 


Gerhard Kittel (editor). Translated by Geoffrey 
W. Bromiley from the German. Vol. I, x1+793 
pages. Published by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and London. 
Price $18.50. 


The reviewer has purchased this impor- 
tant work from the time when the first Ger- 
man volume appeared. For accurate exe- 
gesis I consider it well-nigh indispensable. 
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The Eerdmans Publishing Company and the 
translator should be congratulated in having 
undertaken the gigantic task of making this 
work available to those who cannot read 
German. As far as I have been able to 
examine Vol. I, I have found the translation 
into English excellent. Let it be stressed 
that Kittel is the editor of this monumental 
set of books. It is a work of composite au- 
thorship: The names of the various authors 
appear at the end of their respective articles. 
Not every New Testament word is treated; 
only the more important ones are consid- 


ered, but these receive very extensive treat- 
ment. No less than 18 pages are devoted 
to the group of words that center around 
the concept of baptism; no less than 50 (!) 
to apostle and its cognates. In each case 
the basic meaning of the word in the litera- 
ture and common speech of the classical 
period is considered first of all. Its occur- 
rence and meaning in extra-canonical Hel- 
lenistic writings is reviewed next. Special 
attention is usually devoted to the usage 
of the word in the LXX. Finally, and in 
relation to all the preceding, the connota- 


twenty-one 


tion of the term as used in the New Testa- 
ment is indicated. Controversial questions 
are not omitted. 


All this does not mean that the treatment 
is always unbiased. On the contrary, far 
more often the assumptions of negative 
higher criticism are in evidence. Thus, to 
give but one example, in Vol. IV of the 
German original, pp. 354-359, the idea that 
in any biblical reference to redemption there 
is a reference to the payment of a ransom 
is flatly denied. This is a plain contradiction 
of what is clearly taught in Matt. 20:28; 
Mark. 10:45; Rom. 3:24, 25; Eph. 1:7; 
Heb. 9:12, 15. But in the process of setting 
forth their negative ideas these authors 
give us such a mass of linguistic and his- 
torical material that is of genuine value for 
exegesis that their articles are still a “must” 
for anyone who. would delve deeply into 
Scripture. A really conservative biblical schol- 
ar will always allow the critics to bring 
their treasures into the kingdom. Yet, not 
for a moment will he accept their negative 
conclusions on matters of doctrine, conclu- 
sions that are generally nothing more than 
the presuppositions of unbelief. 


Accordingly, if at all possible, purchase 
this work and make full use of it. Though 
it can be read with profit by any one of 
average intelligence, it is especially suited 
to the needs of scholars. The format in 
which this first volume of the English trans- 
lation appears is very attractive and easy 
to handle. In comparison with the price of 
the original (German) volumes, $18.50 for 
this first volume in English is not excessive. 
Actually the book is worth far more than 
that. I recommend it for all those who are 
able to read with discretion. 


WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN 


The Earliest Christian Confessions 


by Vernon H. Neufeld. Published by Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1963, 166 
pp., price $4.00. 


This is a volume in the series New Testa- 
ment Tools and Studies, edited by Dr. Bruce 
M. Metzger. It represents the substance of 
Neufeld’s doctoral dissertation submitted to 
and accepted by Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The book shows how very im- 
portant were the early creeds or confessions. 
It supplies evidence of their existence, in 
rudimentary form, even in the days when 
the New Testament books were written. 
Far from maintaining that anyone, merely 
by asking to be admitted into the church, 
was at once received, it defends the very 
opposite view. Inquirers were instructed be- 
fore they could be admitted. The author 
recognizes this when he states, “In the life 
of the church the declaration of one’s faith 
had a place at the admittance of new mem- 
bers, either in the instruction of catechu- 
mens preceding the ceremony of baptism 
or in connection with the rite itself.” He 
shows that the confession —“Jesus is Lord; 
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he was raised from the dead,” etc. — served 
as a basis for the teaching of the church. 
It also “found expression in the worship of 
the early Christian congregation, being uti- 
lized in the liturgy and hymnody of the 
church.” It was also of great significance 
in the church’s contacts with the unbeliev- 
ing world. It was used to defend Christian 
conviction over against those who slandered 


the church. 


In days in which many make light of 
confessions and of the necessity of cate- 
chetical instruction before admission to com- 
municant church membership, the careful 
study of this book is very rewarding. 


WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN 


Basic Introduction to the New 
Testament 


by JOHN R. W. STOTT. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids. 1964. 179 pages. 
Price $1.45 (Paper). 


John R. W. Stott is the rector of All Souls 
Church, Langham Place, England. His book 
is directed to the man in the pew. He rec- 
ognizes that to many a reader the New 
Testament writings remain a kind of maze. 
This book seeks to alert the reader to the 
distinctive emphases of various New Testa- 
ment writers. Its eight chapters discuss in 
turn the message of Jesus; of Luke; of Paul; 
of Hebrews; of James; of John; of Peter; 
and of The Revelation. 


Stott recognizes the dangers and pitfalls 
of such an approach. The emphases that he 
has found and has selected to highlight 
run the danger of oversimplification or one- 
sidedness. Nevertheless, he has succeeded 
very well in bringing the reader to a more 
personal acquaintance with the various au- 
thors. One begins to see how certain themes 
of the total gospel message take on a dom- 
inant role in certain men and writings. For 
instance, Stott shows how Luke laid empha- 
sis on the universality of the gospel; Paul 
on the gratuity of the gospel; Hebrews on 
its finality. Such insights can be most help- 
ful in coming to understanding the over-all 
message that various writers are seeking to 
bring. One learns to see the woods, rather 
than just the individual trees. The larger 
blocks of the New Testament become dis- 
tinct from each other, and they begin to 
form a pattern alongside each other. 

This book is a helpful aid to personal 
or group Bible study. It makes a fine Bible 
teacher. It is a sound and reliable guide. 
Under the tutelage of this book the reading 
of the New Testament writings will certain- 
ly become a more rewarding experience. 


WILLIS P. DE BOER 


Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews 


by F. F. Bruce, a volume in The New Interna- 
tional Commentary on the New Testament. Pub- 


lished by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1964. Price $6.00. 


It is always risky to generalize in describ- 
ing the merits of a set of books of composite 
authorship, such as The New International 
Commentary on the New Testament. My 
honest opinion about the set is that one 
volume is excellent, another good, and still 
another, just average. However, Bruce's 
contributions to this set of books are all 
high-grade. This man is a master of exe- 
gesis. His Commentaries in this series (Acts, 
Colossians, and now Hebrews) are all works 
of real scholarship. That does not mean 
that I, for one, always agree with him. But 
I admire his erudition, logical presentation, 
and lucidity of expression. And as far as I 
have had opportunity to examine the pres- 
ent volume on Hebrews, my opinion is, 
“Here is Bruce at his very best.” I shall 
not take the trouble to let the reader in on 
the secret how Bruce answers the question 
as to who wrote Hebrews or how he solves 
the puzzle with respect to “those who were 
once enlightened and then . . . fell away” 
(Heb. 6:4-6), or that with respect to “Mel- 
chizedek . . . without father, without moth- 
er” (7:1-3). Read this book, reread it, and 
enjoy it thoroughly. My hearty congratula- 
tions to you, Dr. Bruce, and to the Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co. 


WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN 


The Authority of The New Testament 
Scriptures 


by Herman Ridderbos, translated from the 
Dutch by H. De Jongste. Published by Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price $2.50, 93 pages. 


Dr. Herman Ridderbos, Professor of New 
Testament at Kampen, The Netherlands, 
is the distinguished author of such valuable 
works as the volume on Galatians (in The 
New International Commentary on the New 
Testament), De Komst van het Koninkrijk, 
the volume on Romeinen and the Commen- 
tary on Kolossenzen (both in Commentaar 
op het Nieuwe Testament), etc. In the pres- 
ent brief treatise he strives to answer the 
question, “What is the basis of the New 
Testament Canon?” After refuting various 
untenable theories, he answers that Christ 
is himself the Canon, that is, the ultimate 
principle of authority. He, in turn, clothed 
the apostles with authority, the authority 
of his Word and of his deeds, of which 
they were witnesses. The New Testament 
is the inscripturated record of this apostolic 
testimony, which was the realization of the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, and to which 
the Holy Spirit dwelling in the hearts of 
believers bears witness. The 27 New Testa- 
ment books embody this apostolic testi- 
mony, even though not all were written by 
apostles. It follows from this that the canon 
is closed. : 

The treatise is, indeed, thought-provoking 
and, as I see it, satisfying. Better care 
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